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ABSOLUTISM AND TELEOLOGY. 1 

IF in the midst of the present division, not to say confusion, of 
tongues in the philosophical camp, a general password had 
to be selected which all could speak " trippingly on the tongue," 
doubtless that word would be 'purpose.' Absolutist, prag- 
matist, and realist, idealist and empiricist, intellectualist and 
voluntarist, all make fervent appeals to purpose ; sometimes in 
reverent capitals ; often in frantic italics ; otherwise in humble 
lower case. 

So at last it would seem that the philosopher might fairly meet 
the philistine's challenge to point to anything settled in philosophy 
by citing the ancient issue between mechanism and teleology. 
Whatever our differences we are all professed teleologists. 
Prima facie the teleological problem is no longer that of teleology 
or no teleology. It is a question of the kind of teleology. I 
say, prima facie, for any fond hopes which the reader may 
harbor, on his first glance at the pages of current discussion, 
that purpose is to be a beautiful Hegelian synthesis of all philo- 
sophical differences, are doomed. He soon discovers that within 
this camp of professed teleologists the differences are as great as 
elsewhere ; so great, indeed, that at the extremes each party 
regards the other's teleology as mechanism masquerading as 
purpose. Like the disputing theologians, each says, ' your God 
is my devil' In fact he finds that the issue here is the same as 
it is elsewhere ; namely, the issue between absolute perfec- 
tionism, completionism, and developmentalism, — evolutionism. 
And this, to the writer, is the fundamental theme of the whole 
pragmatic movement. 

It may be said that this statement begs the issue at the outset, 
since many absolutists are also professed evolutionists. And 
indeed it has been long since even Mr. Bradley has repeated 
his famous Eleaticism , " Nothing real can move." Let, then, 

1 Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association held at Baltimore, 
December, 1908. 
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the statement of the problem be : Can absolute perfectionism be 
reconciled with the conception of evolution as an essential char- 
acter of reality ? Can an absolutist be an evolutionist except in a 
very Pickwickian, not to say Spencerian, sense ? 

In metaphysical terms, the problem is : Are there laws or 
forms of development which themselves do not participate in 
the development? In logical terms, it is the question which 
Hegel put to Kant : Is there a real evolution of categories ? It 
should be observed, however, that there is some doubt whether, in 
the end, the evolution of the categories was any more ' real ' for 
Hegel than their fixity was for Kant. From the biological stand- 
point it is the problem of the relation of structure and function : 
Can there be a development of function with no corresponding de- 
velopment in structure or conversely ? Putting it again from the 
standpoint of permanence and change, and granting the equal 
claims of each, the question is : can these claims be met in this 
way ; namely, by dividing up the world into laws and facts, cate- 
gories and phenomena, structure and function, and assigning all 
the change to one side and all the permanence to the other ? 

In teleological terms the problem is : Whether the ideal in con- 
duct can be absolute, all-inclusive, fixed and given, or must it be 
constructed in the process in which it functions. So far, the logi- 
cal and epistemological implications of the question have held 
the centre of the stage in current discussion. We shall therefore 
pass to the ethical aspects where the issue is as critical as it is in 
logic. But the aim of this paper is not so much to develop new 
criticism, as to state the present situation in the hope that such a 
statement may help to start the discussion in the ethical direction. 

Whatever may be the difficulties which the conception of an 
all-inclusive fixed purpose encounters in logic, in science, or in a 
metaphysics based on scientific concepts, it is supposed to come 
into its own in the field of ethics. If it has no place in science, 
that only shows, it is said, the abstract character of the ' mechani- 
cal ' standpoint of science. ".Waiving the formal consideration 
that if the scientific standpoint be abstract, it must leave that from 
which it is abstracted equally abstract, let us note," says the anti- 
absolutist, or evolutionist as we shall call him in this discussion, 
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" what is of more interest and effect ; namely, the historical fact 
that ever since the publication of Darwin's Origin of Species, 
science has become more and more teleological. The signifi- 
cance of this is that Darwin's work in science, as Hegel's in logic, 
revealed a new type of teleology, — a dynamic, evolutional tele- 
ology, which made it possible to introduce teleological conceptions 
into science without committing it to the absolute teleology which 
seemed to it more mechanical than its own ' mechanism,' from 
which it was all the while trying to escape. The mechanical 
character of pre-Darwinian science was therefore but the counter- 
part of the absolute type of teleology of which science was indeed 
very shy. But as soon as science found that it could talk of 
' wants ' and ' needs ' and ' purposes,' without committing itself to 
the determinism of an all-inclusive and absolutely fixed purpose, 
it rapidly lost its teleo-phobia. For it found these categories of 
'want,' 'desire,' 'purpose' very serviceable, especially in biology. 

"And it is interesting further to note," says the evolutionist, 
" that the development of this dynamic type of teleology in science 
since Darwin has encountered its strongest opposition, not from 
scientists, as might have been expected, but from philosophers 
who still insist that the method of science must be abstractly 
mechanical in sharp antithesis to. the teleological character of 
ethics. And the implication of this would seem to be that an 
absolute teleology in ethics must maintain itself as the correlate of 
an equally absolute mechanism in science. In what respect this 
position is beyond that of Kant's second Critique, is difficult to 
see. Perhaps it doesn't pretend to be beyond it." 

Before passing to the more directly ethical considerations there 
is time only to mention one or two general psychological ques- 
tions which meet us at the threshold. First : How can the abso- 
lute purpose be ' all-inclusive ' and still be selective, as psycho- 
logically a purpose must be. We are assured by Professor 
Royce 1 that although it is inclusive of all possible purposes, it is 
still selective. And this assurance certainly is from the very 
highest authority on the absolute. But there are probably very 
few psychologists with sufficient reverence for metaphysics not to 
1 Cf. The World and the Individual, Vol. I, pp. 460 ff. 
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ask how this can be. Second : This all-inclusive purpose is also, 
at the same time, its own complete fulfilment. This raises another 
nice psychological problem into which we cannot go here. 

Striking now into the well-known course of the ethical argu- 
ment, we come at once upon what is most often urged as the 
crucial support of the absolutist's teleology, — that unless there 
is an all-inclusive fixed purpose, end, or goal, there is no standard 
for moral progress. Even if we admit for the moment that 
consciousness might possibly have a social character without 
such an absolute, and that there might therefore be a certain 
degree of objectivity in a social purpose, yet how in the case of a 
community, a national, or even an international ideal, are we to 
tell whether it spells moral advance or retreat ? Without such 
a fixed and final goal is not the world a huge chartless craft, 
hailing from no strand, bound for no port, — a vast derelict adrift 
on a shoreless sea ? 

But, asks the evolutionist : " After all, how much of the chart 
does the absolutist's conception furnish? Does it point the 
direction of the absolute goal ? Does it show the rocks and 
shoals ? " " No," admits the absolutist himself, " it contains only 
the assurance that there is such a final goal though its direction 
is known and can be known to no finite being." " How then," 
again asks the evolutionist, " shall we tell when we are headed 
toward or away from it ? " Mr. Bradley says frankly, that we 
cannot, and that therefore moral experience does not belong to 
reality ; it is appearance. 

But if the answer be that this poor figure, taken from the 
world of space and time is utterly inadequate for the conception 
of the absolute goal, that it is no particular ' where ' because it is 
everywhere ; that it is at no particular time, because it is not 
in time but in eternity ; the rejoinder is : What then from this 
standpoint does progress and regress mean ? If the harbor is so 
infinitely extended that no voyage in time is necessary to make 
it ; if, more technically, the absolute purpose is so all-inclusive 
that it has already determined and included all the means, how 
can we here talk of advance and retreat ? Has not our con- 
ception, which was to be the standard of progress and regress, 
swallowed them both ? 
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And more acute, if possible, grows the issue when we 
approach the problem of responsibility and freedom. As abso- 
lutists we must believe that only in the form of a fixed and all-in- 
clusive purpose can the ideal have that kind and degree of objec- 
tivity and categorical authoritativeness which moral experience 
demands. On the other hand, the evolutionist insists that if our 
port is already determined and if it is so all-inclusive that no 
matter in which direction we are headed we are bound to make 
it, or are always in it, then why be concerned at all ? Why do 
we grow excited and rush into civic federations, labor unions, 
peace congresses, and suffragette crusades ? Why should not 
our legend be, in the vernacular, ' what's the use ? ' " Why ? " 
repeats the absolutist, "how utterly vain the question when you 
come to see that your getting excited and rushing into feder- 
ations, and unions, and crusades, and refusing to adopt ' what's 
the use ? ' as your legend, are all included in the absolute plan." 

" But," returns the evolutionist, " What then becomes of 
responsibility f " Waiving at present the problem of the rele- 
vancy of an ideal not constructed in the process in which it func- 
tions, is n6t participation in the construction of the plan we are to 
help carry out the very basis of moral responsibility ? How is it 
possible to feel responsible for the mere executing of a purpose 
which we have not helped to construct ? And is it not strange 
that a plan which we have helped to form should have any less 
authority and binding force than one ready-made and given ? 

" And here," continues the evolutionist, " we touch the heart 
of the ethical significance of the whole anti-absolute movement. 
It is the democratic movement in morals ; it is the demand for the 
full conditions of moral responsibility. It is the claiming of the 
moral franchise, — the right to participate in the construction as 
well as the execution of the ideal. In terms of our familiar fig- 
ure, it means that if there is to be such a thing as moral expe- 
rience aboard our craft we must have a real part, not in hoisting 
sail and washing down the decks only, but in laying the course 
of the ship. And, as a moral experience, ' this laying the course ' 
means more than running for a harbor already built from all 
eternity. It means nothing less than that our moral craft carries 
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within her the material and the machinery for the building of new 
shores and ports. 1 And this material is simply the entire world 
of organized habits and institutions ; and the machinery, the 
method, is thought, — science." 

But long before this the absolutist is impatient to say : " First, 
all you have said about the necessity of participation in the con- 
struction of the ideal, and about the impossibility of the ideal 
being given to the agent, is entirely beside the mark so far as our 
position is concerned. For since the days of Plato have we not 
continually taught that, although all our efforts here on this bank 
of time do not alter by the least jot the absolute purpose, yet 
what you now seem to be doing for the first time is from the 
beginning (using ' beginning ' as a mere figure) an eternal part of 
the all-inclusive plan. The absolute purpose is, therefore, not 
formed independent of, and given to, the world of individuals in 
time : it is formed of all possible individual purposes. Hence, the 
thinking or planning of every individual or communityis a contribu- 
tion to the absolute purpose in the sense that it is an eternal part 
of it. What you are doing here in time is simply finding out 
what you have already contributed in eternity. Plato's doctrines 
of reminiscence and transmigration are, to be sure, awkward 
expressions of this conception due to his inveterate temporal 
imagery, which is the bane of all our discussions of the absolute, 
including the present one. 

" Second, when you speak of moral responsibility as involving 
the capacity for 'building new shores and ports,' once more, 
what is to determine when and where ; why in one direction rather 
than in another ; why now rather than then ?" 

To the statement of the static, timeless, geometric conception 

of participation in the absolute purpose, the evolutionist's answer 

is first of all a direct appeal to moral experience. He complains 

that he cannot square this account with moral responsibility as 

directly experienced. " I feel," he says, " as if I were, here and 

now, ' in my weak and feeble way,' helping to create plans and 

ideals of government, of education, of art, that are somewhat new ; 

1 Of course it would be easy for a captious reader to break down this already over- 
loaded metaphor by asking, What about the sea and the ship itself? For it is obvi- 
ous that they too must be included in the reconstruction ? 
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somewhat different from any ever wrought before. And all the 
experimentation and deliberation through which I make my con- 
tribution, — they simply do not feel like, in the language of the 
radical empiricist, are not ' experienced as ' a mere bringing to the 
surface of present temporal consciousness pieces of a purpose 
made in ' eternity.' On the contrary, just in so far as this time- 
less conception fills my mind, in so far do I find myself falling 
back into the ' what's the use ' attitude." That this attitude does 
not characterize the absolutist any more than the anti-absolutist in 
practical life, the latter takes as evidence, — not so much that he 
has misinterpreted the effect of the conception, as that it is not the 
one with which the absolutist actually operates, — except in 
his discussions with evolutionists and pragmatists. 

" But," returns the absolutist, " grant for the moment that you 
help to work up new content for the ideal, yet the goodness of it 
you surely do not even assist in creating. That you can only 
recognize, even as Plato taught, for it simply is." But the evo- 
lutionist is still obdurate or dense. He professes that he cannot 
strain out or skim off or otherwise separate the goodness as a 
special essence from the rest of the content and assign it to a 
world of different dimensions of being. And, moreover, if the 
goodness simply is and has only to be recognized, why is it that 
we have so much difficulty in the recognition? " No," confesses 
the evolutionist, " so far as I can see, goodness is perfectly con- 
crete and is wrought out and comes into being along with every 
reconstruction of the ideal. Thus the goodness of honesty comes 
into being along with the ideal of honesty." 

But this brings us to the absolutist's second point : that in all 
this demand for participation in the reconstruction of the ideal, 
the problem of the standard for this construction is again over- 
looked. In terms of the figure, what is to determine when and 
where and how you are to construct new shores and ports? 
This is, of course, only a little more specific form of the problem 
of progress which we left with only a negative outcome. The 
evolutionist's answer to this question is bound to seem to the 
absolutist very naive, for he says simply : " First, whenever the 
old plans, the old shores and ports become inadequate, that is, 
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unsatisfying ; and second, in the direction and in the manner 
which in view of all the material and the machinery available, 
promises the largest satisfaction. This, when sufficiently defined 
and formulated to become a working plan, is the ideal, is the 
standard, and is progress. It is the outcome of a genuinely 
creative process, Fichte's ' fact-act ' in its evolutional form, — 
with all the relevant results of the past as the material, and 
thought as the method. "And, after all," continues the evolu- 
tionist, " what higher consecration, or what greater claim to our 
allegiance could it have than that it is a plan for a larger satis- 
faction which we have helped to create ? To ask for a further 
standard for this ideal, which is thus intrinsically worked out as 
the standard, is to go straight into an endless regress, or, to 
make the ideal again external and given." 

To all of which the absolutist again observes : First, that ab- 
solutists evidently have not a monopoly of hortatory philosophiz- 
ing. Further, that in the foregoing, two important points are 
overlooked : when it is said that the ideal is that which promises 
relief from dissatisfaction, is not the real situation reversed ? Does 
not the dissatisfaction arise from the condemnation of the present 
status by the ideal, which therefore must exist in advance of and 
independent of the dissatisfaction ? Again, we must ask, after 
all, just whose dissatisfaction is to be relieved and by whose thought 
are the ideals to be constructed ? 

First, of the ideal as the basis for, and therefore as inde- 
pendent, and in advance of dissatisfaction, the evolutionist says, 
interestingly enough, that it was that arch-absolutist Hegel 
who first called attention to the fact that the dissatisfaction 
and the ideal are correlative parts of one process ; that the ideal- 
izing activity arises with the dissatisfaction as its positive recon- 
structive correlate ; in logical terms, that the judgment is not a 
process of applying ready-to-wear predicates, but is one of con- 
structing new predicates out of old ones as material ; and that this 
applies with as much force to the moral as to the scientific judg- 
ment. As we have seen, this is just the meaning of responsi- 
bility and freedom. " And once more," adds the evolutionist, 
" if the ideal is there independent and in advance of all dissatis- 
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faction, and if it is infinite in power and all inclusive in extent, 
how in the name of the absolute does any dissatisfaction ever 
arise ?" 

To the other question, — ' whose dissatisfaction is to be re- 
lieved and by whose thought is the ideal to be reconstructed ? ' 
the evolutionist's answer again appears unsophisticated. To 
' whose dissatisfaction ? ' he says : " that of everyone." ' By 
whose thought ? ' He answers : " that of anyone who can con- 
tribute to a plan." " But " objects the absolutist, " there will be 
conflict in the planning itself." "Then," says the evolutionist, 
"there will be more planning, more investigation and experi- 
menting, more getting together, until that conflict is settled." 
And, he adds : " Are conflicts, as a matter of fact, ever settled 
in any other way ? However much the absolute settlement is 
already there, we must make the fight just 'as if in Kant's 
favorite phrase, the settlement we help work out were a some- 
what new under the sun." 

All this, of course, ignores the implication of ' subjectivism ' in 
these questions, of which so much was made in the earlier dis- 
cussions of truth. It assumes that the ' dissatisfaction ' and the 
' thought ' of which we have been speaking are not functions of 
a particular body or brain or mind only, any more than my stand- 
ing here is a function of my legs only. It assumes that ' my ' 
consciousness is a function of a social process in which my body 
or brain or mind, is only one factor. It presupposes that ' my ' 
thinking and feeling may be as truly a function of ' your ' brain 
or mind as of my own. My thinking of sending for you as a 
physician to treat my headache is as truly a function of your 
medically trained brain as of my own aching one. And ' your ' 
thinking as you diagnose my case is no less obviously a function 
of my head than of your own. You are thinking not merely of 
or about but for me, — in my place. Your thinking literally 
' belongs ' to me. You are in fact renting me for a few minutes 
your thinking apparatus, the which if I do not now appreciate I 
shall when your bill comes in. But the headache, — surely that 
is all ' mine.' And yet do I not in a very true sense * turn it 
over ' to you ? And even before your arrival I experience it as 
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something related to you as truly as to myself. And you regard 
it and talk of it as ' your ' case. At any rate after your arrival 
it seems clearly to ' belong ' to both of us. And we both may 
then regard it quite objectively and speak of what ' we ' can do 
to get rid of 'it.' 

With this conception of the ' ganz und gar' social character 
of consciousness constantly in mind, is it strange that the evolu- 
tionist should find his explanation of the charge of subjec- 
tivism in the critic's own subjective conception of consciousness ? 

" With the limits and nature of the constituents of this social 
process," says the evolutionist, " the general principle of this dis- 
cussion is not concerned. It may include infra- and super-human 
agencies ; it may have all the unity consistent with development 
and all the differences possible with continuity. The principle 
insists only that the social process be real and that reality be a 
social process." 

" But do you not see," asks the absolutist, " that this appeal 
to the social process begs the point of my whole contention, 
which is precisely that the social character of experience is im- 
possible without the absolute. I, too, am a ' socialist,' but even 
therefore am I an absolutist. Without the conception of the ab- 
solute I confess I am a subjectivist. With no absolute the social 
process is to me one of the blind leading the blind." 

In vain does the evolutionist insist that it is just in this recip- 
rocal leading that the blind win (not receive) their sight ; for 
the absolutist exclaims : " Ah, but the light must first be there." 
And when the evolutionist says : " No, it, too, comes into being 
in this process of mutual leading," the absolutist will ask : " Lead- 
ing where ? " And with this the discussion has come full circle ; 
for the evolutionist will answer : " In the direction of the ideal 
worked out in and by the social process in order precisely to give 
itself a direction, — a 'where.' This implicates, of course, the 
entire preceding discussion of progress and responsibility. 

A. W. Moore. 
The University of Chicago. 



